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APPRAISING DOING THE THING DONE * 


HE controversy about morality and convention has emerged 
again in an interesting form. In his survey of recent philo- 
sophical ethics Frankena points out that one of the most promising 
approaches to philosophical ethics to appear in our period em- 
phasizes the social nature of morality and recognizes that in rea- 
soning about what to do there is an ‘‘impersonal ‘moral point of 
view’ ’’ to which we must in reason appeal.’ Falk thinks this cur- 
rent emphasis is leading us down the garden path; he is unhappy 
with any analysis that sees morality as a doing of the thing done, 
that treats as quintessential to morality the agent’s acting in ac- 
cordance with a complicated network of accepted social practices 
and bound by externally imposed rules of social conduct. With 
care and sophistication Falk has restated what he calls the classical 
view that there are ‘‘natural obligations’? and ‘‘natural moral 
commitments’’ which have their ground in ‘‘the nature of the case”’ 
and in our very human nature.* He defends the point of view 
that we have ‘‘the right to speak of commitments antecedent to 
those created by the demands of the social order.’’ I have not 
always been able to follow Falk’s arguments and where I do follow 
them I would often not put the matter as he does; but I do agree 
with many of his contentions, though, as Falk would put it, I am 
urging a non-formalist approach. Rather than picking away at 
Falk’s formulations, or requesting clarification here and amplifica- 
tion there, I shall develop the topic in relative independence of 
Falk. 
I will, however, make a brief contrast between Falk’s views and 
mine. If taken in a straightforward manner it seems to me plainly 


* To be presented as part of a symposium on ‘‘ Morality and Convention’’ 
at the Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, at Yale University, December 28, 1960. 

1W. K. Frankena, ‘‘Ethies,’’ Philosophy in the Mid-Century, Vol. III, 
R. Klibansky ed. (Firenze: 1958), pp. 67-68. 

21 refer not only to Falk’s remarks in the present symposium paper but to 
his ‘‘Morality and Nature,’’ The Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
XXVIII (September, 1950), pp. 69-92, and ‘‘ Moral Perplexity,’’ Ethics, Vol. 
LXVI (January, 1956), pp. 123-131. 
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false to say, as Falk seems to, that no ultimate moral principle need 
be valid for anyone but the agent himself. Falk’s view, like 
Hare’s, is much too Protestant to do justice to the nature of moral 
reasoning.* If a rational egoist expresses the reasoned conviction 
that he ought to consider his own good and only consider the good 
of others when considering their good would be likely to further 
his own, he is saying something that could count as a moral prin- 
ciple only by the most radical extension of our moral talk; such 
a remark as I have just made applies not only to what Falk calls 
‘‘primary morality’’ but to ‘‘mature morality’’ as well. It seems 
to me that morality is primarily social and that its principal fune- 
tion is to regulate the social order. I shall argue (1) that morality 
has certain distinctive material procedural rules that limit what 
could count as a moral principle or commitment, and (2) that these 
rules have a rationale which arises out of the needs of social living, 
and without these human needs morality would not have that 
rationale. While I agree with Falk that ‘‘their obligating authority 
owes nothing to . . . coercive moral pressures,’’ it remains the case 
that the needs of human beings in the social order set limits on 
what counts as ‘a moral claim’ and these limits are not so equivocal 
as to allow an individual, while acting as a moral agent, to pursue 
his own interests in total disregard of others. 


I 


In challenging conventionalism we must show that there could 
be some sound moral judgments concerning the social order; that 
is, we must show how it is possible to assert correctly and objec- 
tively that certain social practices either are or are not just; and in 
a like manner we must show how it is possible correctly to assert 
that the whole existing social order is or is not just. It must be 
possible to show, if conventionalism is to be falsified, how it can be 
correctly asserted that certain social practices and even whole social 
orders are better than others. We need to show how a morality 
can have a rational basis, where ‘rational’ does not simply mean 
‘in accord with the moral rules and practices of one’s own com- 
munity’ or have some other purely moralistic use.* It seems to me 
that it can be shown that such moral claims are possible and that 
conventionalism in any straightforward sense is not a view that is 
necessitated by the very nature of moral reasoning. 


8 See H. L. A. Hart’s remarks about this in his ‘‘ Legal and Moral Obliga- 
tion,’’ Essays in Moral Philosophy (A. I. Melden ed.), p. 100. 

4In this context see J. J. C. Smart’s remarks in his ‘‘Reason and Con- 
duct,’’ Philosophy, Vol. 25 (1950), pp. 209-224. 
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What are the procedural rules definitive of that human activity 
we call ‘morality’? In speaking of procedural rules, I mean 
nothing more esoteric than the rules which define a practice; and 
by ‘a practice’ | mean any form of social activity containing a sys- 
tem of rules which specify rights and duties, permissible and im- 
permissible steps. Games and ceremonies are good examples of 
such practices. In a marriage ceremony a girl who understands 
the practice may wonder exactly what she should wear, how 
rapidly to walk down the aisle, how loudly to say ‘I do’; but, if 
she intends to go through a normal ceremony, she cannot wonder 
if she is to say ‘I do,’ have a witness or exchange a ring. Simi- 
larly, if | know how to play baseball and if I hit a pitched ball into 
center field | cannot wonder if I really need to go to first before I 
go to second but I can deliberate about whether to hold up at first 
or try for second. In marriage ceremonies and baseball there are 
rules of procedure which define these practices by limiting the 
kinds of behavior allowable. The ‘‘moral game’’ has similar 
though not so strictly codified defining rules. (We must use ‘‘ 
for ‘ ‘‘moral game’’’ for we don’t and can’t choose to play mor- 
ality as we choose to play baseball or chess. It is ‘‘a game’’ we 
eannot help playing. We were introduced to it willy-nilly at an 
early age; it was not just thought up; and it isn’t something we 
simply adopt. So morality is not really a game; but the analogy 
is important, for it brings out how morality, like games, is a rule- 
governed activity directing us to act in one way rather than 
another. ) 

The conventionalist is perfectly right in pointing out that in 
discovering the morality of a culture we would have to look for the 
social practices, and the rules defining those practices, that governed 
the social behavior of the persons in the community in question. 
The appropriate objects of a moral response are the voluntary ac- 
tions of rational men and the attitudes or recipes for action of 
these persons. Such considerations give us a clue to the nature of 
moral discourse. It serves to guide conduct and alter and mold 
behavior and attitudes toward behavior. 

As we now understand ‘morality,’ we could not have morality 
without rules. These rules define the appropriate action-guiding 
practices. Promising is one such practice. Like Rawls, I am not 
saying that rules describe how those engaging in the practice 
_ actually behave; rather they define or specify what it is to engage 
in the practice in question.’ To learn the practice is to learn to 


5 John Rawls, ‘‘Two Concepts of Rules,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LXIV (January, 1955), p. 24. ‘ 
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act in accordance with certain rules. It is essential that these 
rules be quite public and yield a coherent practice. It is possible 
to engage in a given practice only if the rules definitive of the 
practice are followed. There could be no centering or punting on 
fourth down if there did not exist the practice, football. We might 
see a ball passed from the ground to another person or kicked high 
in the air, but such events could not be intelligently described as 
centering to a quarterback or punting on fourth down if they 
were not part of the game of football. Only if there is such a 
practice can there be anything to count as ‘centering’ or ‘punting.’ 
The same must be said for ‘promising.’ ‘I promise’ is a performa- 
tive expression and to be intelligible it must have in its contextual 
background the social practice of promise-keeping with its defining 
rules. Without the actual practice there can be no separate acts 
of promising, any more than there can be a betrothal or the giving 
of an engagement ring without the practice of marriage. 

If there exists a practice of promise-keeping and I accept this 
practice, then, if I have promised to meet a friend, it is not open 
to me to excuse my failure to meet him simply on the grounds that 
I had subsequently thought it through and decided that slightly 
more good would be served by my not meeting him. If I did offer 
such an excuse I would show by that very argument that I did not 
accept the practice as it stands but was seeking to modify the 
practice itself; and it is indeed true that I might try to alter the 
very practice of promise-keeping itself, but if I accept the practice 
as it is, it is not open to me to so excuse myself in a particular 
ease where the excuse is not sanctioned by the practice. If I 
accept the practice, then I must, in consistency, act in accordance 
with the practice. The only leeway open to me is to see whether in 
my present situation one of the exceptions allowed by the rules of 
the practice itself holds. But it is essential to keep in mind that 
these qualifications are built into the very practice. The qualifica- 
tions are sometimes subtle and it takes a genuine grasp of the 
practice to catch them, but it is still the practice itself that deter- 
mines whether in this case I must fulfill my promise. If my action 
falls under an existing practice which I accept and if my action 
does not also fall under a conflicting practice which I accept, I 
must try to do it. If conflicting practices are involved, then I must 
see if there are any principles, which I would be willing to accept, 
that give some order of priority to one or another of the practices. 
If this cannot be done, I must then try to ealeulate which con- 
sequences would be the least disastrous to the people involved. I 
am not suggesting that morality is so tightly codified that moral 
reasoning simply consists in discovering which rule my action is to 
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be subsumed under. The toughest and most interesting cases of 
moral deliberation are those where no rule applies or where none 
clearly applies, as when old Karenin deliberates, as he talks with 
Oblonsky, about whether he should divorce Anna.® But ‘moral 
discourse,’ as we have come to understand it, is still a rule-governed 
discourse, and without social practices like promising, punishing, 
truth-telling, admonishing, advising, and the like there would be 
no morality ; and, where an act. is clearly in accordance with a rule 
defining an accepted practice, and there are no exceptions au- 
thorized by that practice or (what in effect amounts to the same 
thing) by the set of moral practices as a whole, then if we have 
accepted the practice we are morally obligated to act in accordance 
with it. 

That morality is rule-governed in this way is not just an 
arbitrary carry over from ‘‘primal tribal morality,’’ for without 
such rules we would be more frequently at a loss over what to do 
than we are now. Often we must act quickly with no chance to 
make a judgment about consequences. It is of the greatest utility 
that we have such practices. 


II 
It might be thought that this emphasis on practices is simply 


more fuel for the econventionalist’s fire and helps vindicate Falk’s 
claim that primary morality lingers on in a confusing way in 
mature morality. But this is not so. Moral reasoning is not 
exhausted by this appeal to rules defining social practices. In 
addition to reasoning in accordance with certain accepted social 
practices, when we are justifying actions specified by the practice, 
there is moral reasoning about the practices and rules themselves. 

There is indeed, along the lines Burke argued, a presumptive 
case for accepting the social practices of one’s community, but it is 
only presumptive. As Rawls well says, we can be as radical as we 
like and still accept the above conception of morality and prac- 
tices, for, as reflective moral agents, it is always open to us to 
question, modify, or reject the social practices of our society when 
there is some positive reason for doing so.’ It is indeed ridiculous 
to have Cartesian doubts about all our practices, but there is 
nothing in any one practice which makes it so sacrosanct that it 
could not be questioned by moral agents when this practice was 
party to some particular tension in our social life. 

There are also procedural rules for appraising practices, and if 

6 Leo Tolstoy, Anna Karenina, Part IV, Chapter 22. 


7 John Rawls, ‘‘Two Concepts of Rules,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LXIV (January, 1955), p. 32. 
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a person is not willing to so examine the practices of his society he 
is not yet aware of what it is to be a mature moral agent. For, as 
morality split off from taboo and those customs not now called 
‘moral customs,’ it became clear that morality was concerned with 
the reasoned pursuit of what is in everyone’s best interest. Vague 
as this is, it serves as a touchstone for the appraisal of our practices. 

What of a more definite nature can be said about our ability 
to size up social practices in a rational manner? I shall argue that 
a whole battery of objective tests for social practices are built into 
the very use of moral discourse, and that if we do not avail our- 
selves of them we can hardly be said to understand what morality 
is all about, any more than we would if we didn’t understand the 
concept of promising or truth-telling. 

When we are talking about the best interests of everyone, we 
are talking about their most extensive welfare and well-being. In 
appraising practices we are asking what kind of practices are in 
the general welfare or generally serve human well-being. : 

There is a tendency for philosophers to think ‘human welfare’ 
and ‘well-being’ are too vague to have any very definite use. We 
are tempted to say that everyone is for human welfare or well-being 
as they are against sin, since, of course, they are commendatory 
labels, but no one agrees on the criteria of application for them. 
This is wrong, for while they are vague they are not that vague. 

In fact, it seems to me that Findlay only slightly exaggerates 
when he says that there are views of well-being that can be shown 
to be ‘‘utterly invalid and that we have in fact a very narrow 
range of liberty in determining the content of well-being.’’* There 
are certain mundane matters that are part of everyone’s concep- 
tion of ‘human welfare’ or ‘well-being.’ Social practices could not 
be for our welfare or well-being if they drastically frustrated our 
need for sleep, food, sex, drink, elimination, and the like; a com- 
munity whose practices pointlessly diminished self-esteem, the ap- 
preciation and concern of others, creative employment, play and 
diversion could not be a community where the social practices 
served human welfare or well-being. Beyond this, Findlay points 
out that there are certain states of mind that can unambiguously 
be said to be higher goods and that these higher goods are clearly 
a part of human welfare or well-being; they are part of any dis- 
tinctively human flourishing. Personal affection, integrity, con- 
scientiousness, knowledge, and the contemplation of beautiful things 
are universally admired by reflective persons. They, as well as 
our more mundane needs, are a part of human well-being; they help 
define for us what constitutes the ‘best interests of everyone.’ 


8 J. H. Findlay, ‘‘ Morality by Convention,’’ Mind (1944), p. 164. 
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If we have two sets of practices and if the first set makes pos- 
sible a greater realization of the things and states of mind just 
listed than the second, then we can say that the first set of practices 
ought to be followed rather than the second. 

It will be countered (1) that our list or any more extensive list 
of prized or admired things is, and always will be, incomplete; (2) 
that there is no definite agreement on an order of priority among 
these prized and admired things even though normal human beings 
regard such things as desirable or admirable; and (3) that there 
are many other things regarded as equally desirable and admirable 
(sometimes even more so) that are not so universally desired or 
admired. As Peters points out, ‘‘Some condemn mystical trance- 
states and ascetic practices; others extol them as the summit of 
human blessedness. Some approve of scientific research or artistic 
creation; for others a thinking man is a depraved animal and 
artistic creation a neurotic exercise.’’® Peter’s examples could 
easily be multiplied. How in the face of all this can we say there 
is a common conception of human welfare or well-being? 

Again it is a question of degree. The concept of human welfare 
or well-being is vague, moral bewilderment is not uncommon, and 
many practices are conflicting and supported by wishful thinking; 
but there are also many systems of social practices both imaginable 
and actual (the Nazis, the Dobuans, the Aztecs) that can be judged 
objectively and unequivocally to be morally inferior to others, even 
when we use the less than precise conceptual tools that we have 
available. There is no reason to assume that mature moral think- 
ing, following methods generally recognized as sound, cannot fur- 
ther diminish conflicts over both the priority and the extent of 
things and states of mind that are taken to be desirable and ad- 
mirable. We think of the hard cases and neglect the cases over 
which there is a vast amount of agreement. We generalize philo- 
sophically with the most difficult cases in mind—for, after all, it is 
these to which moral pathos is attached,—and consequently we 
end up with a distorted conception of our ability to weigh prac- 
tices. We think only of cases like Sartre’s case about the boy try- 
ing to decide whether or not to join the Free French and forget 
the many cases in which thinking in accordance with standard pro- 
cedural rules will help us to a solution. 

We must also keep in mind, as Popper and Toulmin have 
stressed, that we have a negative check on practices; over this 
check there is a good deal more agreement than there is over the 
positive checks. If one practice or system of practices causes more 


9 R. S. Peters, ‘‘ Nature and Convention in Morality,’’ Aristotelian Society 
Proceedings, Vol. LI (1950-1), p. 239. 
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suffering than a comparable practice or system of practices, then 
the former practice (system of practices) is a worse practice (sys- 
tem of practices) than the latter. ‘Suffering’ is also sometimes 
unclear, but there is a great deal more agreement on what con- 
stitutes suffering than over what constitutes well-being or happi- 
ness. Pain, for example, causes suffering. No one disputes this. 
Even masochists do not seek pain for its own sake but only as a 
means to sexual gratification. Everything else being equal, the 
practice which causes greater pain than a comparable practice is 
the worse practice. The ‘everything else being equal’ indicates an 
area of vagueness but not an unmanageable vagueness. 


Ill 


There is another procedural rule definitive of ‘‘the moral game’’ 
which is of the greatest moment. Social practices are judged ac- 
cording to whether they, rather than some alternative practices, 
best achieve what there is reason to believe is for the welfare or the 
best interests of everyone involved. Note, we are not simply con- 
cerned with the greatest good or maximum satisfaction of interest 
that can be achieved ; we are concerned that the best interests of all 
be realized. There is a concern not just with the maximum good 
but that everyone have his just or fair share in the most extensive 
good obtainable. Quite independently of what we judge human 
welfare or well-being to be, these distinctively human goods must, 
from a moral point of view, be distributed as equitably as possible. 
If I decide I have a right to do z, I must be willing to grant that 
others like me in the relevant respects and similarly situated have 
a right to do z as well. If I do not reason this way, I have simply 
failed to reason morally. I cannot morally debate or deliberate 
whether I ought to so reason. 


IV 


There are further considerations which tell against the belief 
that morality is simply a matter of ‘‘doing the thing done,’’ of 
simply accepting the extant social practices because they are the 
society’s de facto prescriptions. 

Even in difficult or obscure cases, where it is not clear what is 
in everyone’s best interest, we still have a method of moral ap- 
praisal that gives us an additional way of sizing up our own moral 
beliefs. In such cases, as in all moral deliberation, both the moral 
agent and the moral critic are logically required to assume the view- 
point of an impartial but sympathetic observer. If I make a 
moral judgment, whatever the content of that judgment, ideally I 
should make it in such an impartial manner. Not all moral judg- 
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ments are made in this manner, but still it is not a matter of moral 
dispute whether they should be so made. 

Moral judgments are also judgments ideally made after due 
reflection. In saying this, I am saying that they are ideally made 
in the light-of full knowledge of the relevant facts; and that they 
must be made in the light of the facts it is reasonable to expect the 
moral agent to have in his possession when he must render judg- 
ment. 

Yet it is not enough simply to know the relevant facts; we must 
think of them or review them in a certain way. We must—as Falk 
likes to put it—take them to heart. We should aim to make our 
moral judgments in the light of the most extensive knowledge of 
the circumstances, of the foreseeable consequences of the proposed 
action, of the persons involved in it, of the means employed to 
achieve it, and the like; but we should also vividly imagine and 
emphatically rehearse and review what we know. In thinking of 
or reviewing what we already know about a situation that gives 
rise to a moral problem, we must try to enter without reserve into 
the feelings and attitudes of the persons involved in the action. 
We should strive clearly, vividly, and sympathetically to under- 
stand their innermost responses, their deepest wishes and hidden 
anxieties..° Failure in moral insight repeatedly results from the 
failure of one person to see the situation as it presents itself to 
another. But if we vividly, without reserve, and in detail, imagine 
how other people involved would feel, and then try to appraise the 
situation as an impartial, sympathetic spectator, we shall have an 
additional way of appraising conventional moral responses. And, 
while it is indeed hard to be both impartial and sympathetic, it is by 
no means impossible. 

Even when in extreme doubt as to which course of action or 
policy would contribute to the well-being of the persons involved in 
a given situation, if we will engage in such an impartial, imagina- 
tive, and sympathetic reconstruction and rehearsal of the situa- 
tion, many of the actions habitually regarded as right, many of the 
attitudes we take toward the actions of others, and many of the 
practices we unthinkingly accept will indeed come into jeopardy. 

Most of us most of the time are unable to place ourselves in 
another person’s position with the vividness and sympathy that 
mature morality requires. For some of us this is possible only after 
long psychiatric treatment; and I suspect for others it is almost 
impossible. But when and if we do accomplish this difficult feat of 
moral reflection, we often do reverse our moral appraisals, just as 


10 Falk, together with Findlay, has most effectively brought to our at- 
tention this presently neglected side of our moral thinking. 
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fuller and more accurate factual knowledge will frequently lead us 
to such reversals. To be able to do this is to be capable of mature 
moral thinking; and when we are capable of this, many of the 


practices of our society will be seen to be far from the epitome of 
moral achievement. 


Vv 

I have tried to show that while morality involves social practices 
there remain generally acknowledged ways of appraising them. 
There are tests for deciding which moral conventions are sound 
and which are not. This being so, conventionalism cannot be true. 

It is open to the conventionalist to claim that all these tests are 
conventional and that the rationality of the whole moral enterprise 
is spurious. As it is merely a convention that the Finns have yel- 
low mail boxes and the Americans have red and blue ones, so it is 
merely a matter of convention whether we accept the requirements 
of the moral point of view or become non-moral rational egoists. 
Only our psychological involvement with morality blinds us to this. 

But again this conventionalist claim is mistaken. Let us sup- 
pose (what is surely not the case) that our society is a society of 
rational and self-interested persons. Let us further suppose that 
among them there exists a rough equality of powers and endow- 
ments and that there is a similarity of wants and needs, things 
prized and admired. Even such rational egoists would certainly 
wish to see the moral point of view prevail, rather than to live in 
what would amount to a kind of Hobbesian state of nature in 
which no community life is possible. Along straight Hobbesian 
lines, it is possible to see the evident value of community life. 
While it is reasonable for a self-interested man to wish to have 
the most extensive liberty possible, if he is a rational man he will 
see that it would be possible to achieve this only in community 
living. His liberty and well-being depend on the codperation of 
others. But rational beings would enter into the fullest degree of 
codperation only if similar considerations were extended to them, 
and any lesser degree of codperation would to that extent cause an 
impoverishment of those things that all rational egoists desire. 
Thus, even for a man devoid of fellow feeling, there is a rational 
basis for his accepting the moral point of view as the point of view 


by which people generally have the best reason to govern their 
lives." 


11 Kurt Baier has ably argued this point in chapter 12 of his The Moral 
Point of View. I have argued for it in ‘‘The Functions of Moral Discourse,’’ 
The Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. 7 (July, 1957), pp. 236-248; ‘‘ Justification 
and Moral Reasoning,’’ Methodos, Vol. 33-34 ers and ‘‘Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s New Ethic,’’ Methodos, Vol. 39 (1958). 
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It is important to note that in speaking of ‘reason’ here or in 
speaking of what it is rational to do or expect, I have used these 
words in a non-moralistic way. And in this non-moralistic sense 
of ‘rational,’ I have tried to indicate how it is possible to show that 
it is rational for people to take the moral point of view; that, in 
fact, there are better reasons for people to behave morally than 
amorally or immorally. But if this is so, then this last claim of 
conventionalism has also been shown to be false. 

Morality no doubt arises in the way Falk suggests it does in 
section three of his essay ; but though we may come to claim so and 
so ought to be done in much the same way as Pavlov’s dogs came 
to salivate, this does not entail that our extant social practices are 
simply externally imposed restraints without rational authority.** 
I have tried to describe some of the procedural rules that define 
morality and to indicate their rationale. If what I have said is 
correct, both conventionalism and the Protestant formalism of 
Hare and Falk are defective accounts of moral reasoning. There 
are material procedural rules of the ‘‘moral game”’ 


and these 
procedural rules have rational authority."* 


Kart NIELSEN 


New YorK UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
EASTERN DIVISION 


Abstracts of papers to be read at the Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Yale University, December 27-29, 1960 


THE PROBLEM OF ACTION 


THE CONCEPT OF CHOICE 


By V. C. CHAPPELL 


What is the difference between the things that people choose to 
do and the things they don’t choose to do, the things they either 
just do or else have no choice but to do? Also, what is it to choose 
to do something, wherein does choosing itself consist? One an- 


12I have discussed the relevance to morality of psychological theories 
about how we come to make moral claims in my ‘‘Speaking of Morals,’’ The 
Centennial Review, Vol. II (Fall, 1958), pp. 414-444. 

18 I am indebted to Kenneth Stern for helping make this essay clearer than 
it otherwise would be. The obscurities and blunders that remain are, of course, 
not his but mine. 
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swer is: the things we choose to do are preceded and perhaps 
caused by mental acts of a specific sort; and to choose to do some- 
thing is just to perform such a mental act, whether or not the thing 
chosen is then performed as well. I try to show that this answer, 
though plausible, is mistaken. The correct answer, I suggest, is 
this: an action that is chosen is one of a number of available alterna- 
tives in a given situation, and furthermore is known by its agent to 
be one of a number of alternatives. Both conditions are necessary ; 
an action, x, is not chosen if alternatives to x either do not exist or 
are not known to exist by the person doing z. Also, these two 
conditions are together sufficient to make x an action that is 
chosen. Hence, choosing to do something just is doing it under 
these two conditions ; it is doing this rather than that and doing this 
knowing that that could have been done instead. After stating this 
view of choosing and giving arguments in favor of it, I deal with 
some objections that are apt to be brought against it ; these, I argue, 
ean be met. 





LIBERTARIANISM AND RESPONSIBLE AGENCY 


By Lucius GARVIN 


Libertarianism has been widely advanced in recent years as 
providing a basis for moral responsibility which avoids both the 
predetermined necessity attributed to ‘‘soft’’ determinism and the 
random unaccountability associated with indeterminism. 

According to the libertarian, the self, in making responsible 
choices, does not act as a cause in the sense of a sufficient condition. 
It acts ‘‘contra-causally,’’ not as event causing event, but as a 
continuant which originates acts that are in some degree, at least, 
independent of the character of the self as formed prior to the 
originating act. 

‘ A difficulty with this position is that it does not make clear the 
relation of the self as choice-maker to the self as possessor of a 
character, disposition, reasons, motives, etc. Like the indeter- 
minist, the libertarian wishes to dissociate choices, so far as they 
are responsible, from past causes. At the same time, he wishes to 
avoid severing the act of choice from the holding of motives or 
reasons for choosing. To this end, he emphasizes the selection of 
alternatives by reasons which the self gives to itself in the moment 
of decision and which are therefore not passively inherited from 
external sources. 

However, even such reasons must precede the choice if they are 
to be significant for it. And to propose reasons of a certain sort 
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presupposes a self with a nature that does propose these reasons 
rather than those. And to be attracted by a set of reasons pre- 


supposes a self with a nature that finds these reasons attractive. 
But this is determinism. 





EPISTEMOLOGY 


EACH AND EVERY, ANY AND ALL 


By ZENO VENDLER 


The theory of quantification fails to account for some of the 
logically important differences implied by the common use of 
‘‘each,’’ ‘‘every,’’ ‘‘all,’’ and ‘‘any.”’ 

The difference, for instance, between the collective reference 
of ‘‘all’’ and the distributive reference of ‘‘each’’ and ‘‘every’’ 
cannot be expressed in terms of quantification alone. A sentence 
like ‘‘ All these blocks are similar’’ is not equivalent to ‘‘Each of 
these blocks is similar to every other.’’ 

‘‘Any’’ brings up more important issues. It turns out that 
while the use of ‘‘each’’ and ‘‘every’’ normally indicates state- 
ments with existential import and the possibility of complete 
verification, the use of ‘‘any’’ marks open hypotheticals, without 
existential import, which by their very nature exclude the pos- 
sibility of complete verification. Such a proposition is not a state- 
ment at all but a warranty for conditional statements, forecasts, 
and for contrary-to-fact conditionals. 

Finally, I intend to show that ‘‘all,’’ as it oceurs in laws, has 
the import of ‘‘any,’’ rather than that of ‘‘each’’ or ‘‘every.”’ 
This conclusion might cast a new light on the problem of the 
recognition of lawlike propositions, and their confirmation. 


BELIEF-CONTRAVENING SUPPOSITIONS 


By NIcHOLAS RESCHER 


A supposition may be characterized as belief-contravening if it 
either: (i) negates a believed proposition or otherwise stands in 
logical contradiction with such propositions, or (ii) conflicts with 
accepted beliefs upon grounds that are inductive or probabilistic 
rather than logico-deductive. Such suppositions—despite their 
almost commonplace occurrence in thought and discussion—pose 
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serious difficulties from the standpoint of logic. It is the aim of 


my paper to expound and justify three theses with respect to such 
suppositions : 


Thesis 1: Every belief-contravening supposition is by nature am- 
biguous. Its specific content is unclear, in that its con- 
flicts with cognate beliefs always require further adjudi- 
cation. Within the environment of other accepted be- 
liefs, a belief-contravening supposition is necessarily 
contextually ambiguous. 


Thesis 2: The revision in a family of related beliefs that is neces- 
sitated by a belief-contravening supposition is not 
merely a matter of logic. 


Thesis 3: Belief-contravening suppositions outrun the possibility 
of logical resolution because of their contextual am- 
biguity, which can only be removed by further informa- 
tion not available from the supposition itself. We must 
rely upon the dialectical setting of a belief-contravening 
supposition to resolve the logical impasse which would 
otherwise vitiate the assumption in question on grounds 
of ambiguity. 


KANT’S PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 


KANT’S VIEW OF THE RELATION OF LAW TO MORALITY 


By Joun Lapp 


The problem is to explain how Kant can consistently advocate 
a liberal republicanism (and hail the French Revolution as a great 
moral event) and yet deny the right to revolution, and how he ean 
admit that there can be bad laws (and sovereigns) and yet maintain 
that we have a moral obligation to obey them. The solution lies 
in the implications of his repudiation of the principle that the end 
justifies the means. In place of an end, Kant substitutes an Idee, 
an ideal, which functions like a Platonic Idea—both constitutively 
and regulatively. The social contract (and perpetual peace) are 
ideals to be striven for, which are more or less imperfectly embodied 
in actual laws and governments. Because actual laws and govern- 
ments participate in the ideal, they require our allegiance and 
obedience; but since they do so only imperfectly, they require 
improvement and reform. The ideal, in its bare minimum, consists 
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of the lawful control of the use of force and, in its maximum, of 
the people as a legislative sovereign. The ideal derives its moral 
character from the concept of negative freedom, i.e., the freedom 
from external constraint, which, in turn, is a necessary condition 
of the positive freedom to act from the categorical imperative. 





POSSIBILITY 


IS THERE A PROBLEM ABOUT LOGICAL POSSIBILITY? 


By Jost A. BENARDETE tbe 


No doctrine is more firmly entrenched in contemporary philos- 
ophy than that knowledge of universal synthetic a posteriori propo- 
sitions is impossible and (as a special case of the doctrine) that 
the principle of causality is unverifiable. The whole question is 
reopened through the Wittgensteinian elenchus. 

Scepticism regarding universal synthetic a posteriori proposi- 
tions is based on the following argument. The opposite of any 
universal synthetic proposition can always be imagined, and what- 
ever can be imagined is possible. This last is the key premise 
which is brought under scrutiny. Hume says, ‘‘It is an estab- 
lished maxim in metaphysics . . . that nothing we imagine is 
absolutely impossible.’’ Is that maxim true? Two senses of 
‘imagine’ must be distinguished in common discourse. In one 
sense of ‘imagine’ it is inconceivable that tomorrow I will lift the 
Great Pyramid with my bare hands—nothing of the sort can be 
imagined—the exploit is absolutely impossible. This is the ‘seri- 
ous’ sense of ‘imagine’: in this sense of ‘imagine’ (it is not Hume’s 
sense) it is true that if something is imaginable then it is also 
possible. The second sense of ‘imagine’ is the make-believe or 
storytelling sense. In this sense I can imagine myself, or draw a 
picture of myself, lifting the Great Pyramid. In the context of 
common discourse, though something is imaginable in this sense, 
it may very well be impossible. Hume means by ‘imagine’ what 
we mean by ‘imagine’ in the make-believe sense; but he uses the 
concept the way we use the concept in the ‘serious’ sense—as a war- 
rant for possibility. A concept-muddle results. 

It is seen that the proposition ‘knowledge of universal synthetic 
propositions is impossible’ is itself a universal synthetic proposi- 
tion. It can be rendered analytic only if a Pickwickian sense is 
assigned either to ‘knowledge’ or to ‘impossible’. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF POSSIBILITY STATEMENTS 


By Victor LOWE 


Increasing attention is being given to the different ways in 
which ‘‘possible,’’ ‘‘ean,’’ ‘‘may,’’ ete., are actually used. This 
field is so broad as to suggest the desirability of explicitly stating 
a general classification which can guide (and be corrected by) 
linguistic observation; this guide to be no metaphysical theory, 
but in effect a necessary part of the philosophy of man. 

The late Professor Austin to the contrary notwithstanding, our 
talk of possibilities is largely a making of statements. Four broad 
types of purposes in making them are distinguished: each pri- 
marily refers to one of four basic realities of human life and 
thought. These are (1) knowledge of matters of fact (whence 
epistemic possibility) ; (2) entertainment of meanings in abstraction 
from truth and falsity (conceptual possibility); (3) powers of 
agents expressed or implied (dynamic, or actional, possibility) ; 
(4) choice confronting a person (elective possibility). The es- 
sential differences between these four functions of possibility state- 
ments are brought out by examples. It is suggested that other 
noteworthy differences among possibility statements can readily be 
subsumed under these. How statements of each of the four types 


are subject to some mode of assessment of truth and justifiability, 
is indicated. 


PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 


ON MAKING SENSE 


By HERMAN TENNESSEN 


A predominant form of analytic philosophizing consists in 
‘clarifying meanings’’ and ‘‘distinguishing meaningful (permis- 
sible) and meaningless (impermissible) locutions’’ (i.e., linguistic 
expressions or formulations). The obvious aim is to weed out any 
linguistic locution, X, which does not make sense, but leads to 
perplexity, or otherwise obstructs effective communication and 
ratiocination—within a language society, L, at least when em- 
ployed in a (set of) situation(s), 8. However, there is, un- 
fortunately, no uniform prescription for how to achieve this com- 
mendable objective. 

One possibility, of course, would be to ask: ‘‘Does X make 
sense (in 8)?’’ But two considerations may prevent one from 
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putting much confidence in a flat answer to such a question, viz.: 
(1) the many glaring ambiguities in the key expression, ‘‘make 
sense,’’ and (2) the tremendous individual and situational varia- 
tions in tolerance and sensitivity to language ambiguities, as well 
as in requirements for meaningfulness. 

Another possibility is ‘‘to chart the actual features of everyday 
discourse’’ by revealing in detail how the locution, X, is actually 
used ‘‘in its ordinary employment’’ by native speakers (within L). 
If X does not appear on this chart, X does not make sense. How- 
ever: (1) the tenability of the chart rests, in most cases, solely 
upon the shaky foundation of a single native speaker’s intuitions 
of his own and fellow natives’ ‘‘ordinary employment’’ of X (in 
S, within L); and (2) even if the chart were based on reliable 
empirical investigation of the natural language (within L), there 
may be a great number of possible reasons why X ‘‘is never used’’ 
(in 8), most of which are such that they do not prohibit any 
future use of X (in 8) by an unconditioned verdict: X does not 
make sense (in 8, within L). 





PRE-CEREMONIAL RELATIONS 


By C. DoveLtas McGrr 


Fully to understand analyticity-in-a-natural-language we must 
combine the advantages and eliminate the disadvantages of two 
partial views: (1) that which holds analyticity to be wholly de- 
pendent on explicit conventions, and (2) that which would rest 
analyticity on fixed relations of meaning implicit in ordinary 
language. 

(1) In the ordinary use of language it is not unusual to create 
by fiat specific, ad hoc linguistic rules. Where the jurisdiction of 
some such convention, R, is accepted, recourse to R is sufficient to 
certify the analyticity of particular sentences made subject to it. 
Justification of R’s legal status requires reference to nothing be- 
yond its ceremonial (performatory) creation and explicit ac- 
ceptance. (2) To declare R a rule is usually to legalize an already 
existing linguistic relation, some dispositional pattern which (for 
explicable historical and pragmatic reasons) has become peculiarly 
fixed in customary use. Reference to this pre-ceremonial history 
of R is neither necessary nor sufficient to account for the necessity 
certifiable by R, once we have R as an explicit and extrinsic rule; 
such reference does more fully explain why RF has been singled out 
for proclamation as a rule than can an explanation which mentions 
only R’s post-ceremonial uses. 
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This two-fold explanation avoids assertion of implicit lin- 
guistic necessities, but avoids also the quick recourse to arbitrari- 
ness characteristic of ‘mere conventionalisin ’. 





PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY AND HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


MAKING AS EXPRESSION IN ARISTOTLE 


By V. TEJERA 


Despite what, in his translators’ words, Aristotle has appeared 
to be saying, his poetics is not an imitation theory but a view of art 
as mimetic making. Poetics is a productive, not a theoretical, 
science ; and poetry (poiésis) a knowledgeable activity which initi- 
ates and guides the transformation of materials into tragic poems. 
Mimésis is a kind of poiésis characterized by the suggestiveness of 
the thing made. When Aristotle says the arts differ. by virtue of 
the mimetic making of different things, tdi hetera refers not to any 
original ‘‘objects’’ but only to the different things that result from 
mimetic making. Aristotle understood that the Greek legends were 
only thematic materials among other, not given, materials used 
by the poet and that his art (techné) consisted in the techniques by 
which he shaped all these into coherent sequences pervaded by the 
tragic quality. The Parts of Animals and the Physics, among 
other works, combine to show that nature, for Aristotle, was as 
much like art as art like nature in the similar way in which they 
produce things. If art is a power developed in the poet, and 
making suggestive (or expressive), poetry is no more self-expression 
than it is copying. 





‘* AVERROISM’’ ONCE MORE AND AGAIN 


By Stuart MacCiintock 


The continuing discussions about the nature of ‘‘ Averroism’’ 
make it desirable to recognize the varieties of meaning that have 
been attached to concepts such as truth, demonstration, faith, 
authority, and others. 

Some commentators have preferred to eliminate the designation 
** Averroism’’ almost entirely, on the ground that it is most often 
an epithet of virtually uncontrolled application. Others have sug- 
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gested that some of the thinkers covered by the term actually be- 
lieved in the primary authority of reason as over against faith, and 
were cloaking such a potentially dangerous view under common- 
place phrases of apology, when they were faced with Aristotelian 
conclusions appearing to be in conflict with basic doctrines of 
Christian faith. 

It is here argued (1) that the designation is indeed useful, but 
(2) that it probably does not comprehend concealed free-thinkers. 
The late mediaeval period was one of intellectual crisis, with faith 
appearing to inform in one manner, and reason sometimes in 
another. The pronouncements and attitudes labeled ‘‘ Averroist’’ 


reveal, not libertarianism, but a profound worry about such con- 
flicts. 





ETHICS 


EQUALITY 


By ANDREW J. RECK 


That all men are equal is a problematic proposition, requiring 
philosophical clarification and justification. It is empirically false 
by ordinary observation and science, and the substitution of other 
concepts, such as freedom and opportunity, for equality does not 
suffice. Moral arguments, according to which all men ought to be 
equal, also fail, since they are entangled in the troublesome issues 
of moral theory. An emotivist interpretation backed by power is 
neither effective nor moral, while pragmatic and utilitarian argu- 
ments are circular. Moral theories presuppose the proposition of 
human equality. The failure of social arguments for human 
equality is ascribed to a definition of community which begs the 
question, or to a conception of historical and social processes 
which conflicts with the ideal of freedom and is unsupported by 
the facts. A metaphysical argument is advanced. The proposi- 
tion of human equality presupposes: (1) that each man is an 
independent individual entity, or substance, and (2) that all men 
partake of the same human nature, or essence. Besides affording 
the theoretical foundation of human equality, these two meta- 
physical propositions together provide norms for the guidance and 
evaluation of practical action. Men ought to be treated as equals, 
they deserve equal consideration and are entitled to equal par- 
ticipation in society, because they are metaphysically equal. 
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MORAL AUTONOMY 


By Grorce A. SCHRADER 


In the paper I propose to examine Kant’s claim that moral duty 
is essentially and exclusively a matter of autonomy, so that no duty 
issuing from a source beyond the individual’s own will can be 
counted as moral. Kant’s claim requires a sharp distinction be- 
tween moral duty and all other forms of duty, including natural, 
social, political, and religious duties. Even though, on Kant’s 
view, I ought to treat other persons as ends and not as means 
merely, this duty has its foundation in my own will rather than in 
the other person. 

It will be the burden of the paper to show that Kant’s distine- 
tion between moral duty and other modes of duty is too extreme 
and, further, that moral duties derive as much from the relation 
of the self to other persons, the social and political order, nature, 
etc., as from the individual self. It will be argued that there is no 
good reason for treating another person as an end in himself save 
that he is a person. And, if this is the case, our duties to others 
are heteronomously grounded. Kant’s difficulty stems in large 
part from the undue importance which he assigns to human reason 
as the author of the moral law. If the proper role of reason is not 
so much to furnish a moral law or laws as to formulate laws, it is 
not essential that one insist upon the unqualifiedly autonomous 
character of all moral duties. Such a view of duty has the un- 
fortunate effect of making all duties either direct or indirect duties 
to oneself. 

In considering the possible heteronomous foundation of various 
moral duties, the nature of our contractual relations to others will 
be explored. Legal theory pays a great deal of attention to con- 
tracts as the basis of rights and duties ; such contracts may be either 
explicitly stated or only implicitly agreed to. It will be argued 
that moral duties derive in part from informal contractual relation- 
ships as, for example, in the case of friendship, marriage, member- 
ship in social and political groups, ete. Normative ethical theory 
begins, then, with the concrete situation in which an individual is 
involved with other persons. His own choices play a decisive role 
in establishing such relationships, but are by no means the exclusive 
factor. The fact that others confront us as persons makes a claim 
upon us to acknowledge their humanity and to act toward them in 
a way that is consonant with this fact. (Cf. Hegel’s discussion of 
this topic in the Phenomenology of Mind: Lordship and Bondage. ) 

The primary reason why Kant insisted upon the autonomous 
character of moral duty was his conviction that only autonomously 
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grounded duties could be categorical. The question is, then, 
whether one can held both that moral duty is categorical and that 
it is not exclusively autonomous in foundation. There is no serious 
difficulty in affirming both of these propositions if heteronomously 
founded duties do not rest on inclination or desire—as Kant be- 
lieved. My moral duty to respect another person need not be in 
any way dependent upon my feelings toward him nor, for that 
matter, upon his inclinations. His claim upon me issues from his 
existence, and this is in no way qualified by my attitudes or feelings. 
He is what he is, and whether or not he actually demands this 
recognition of me by anything he says or does, the claim is un- 
altered. In fact, as Kant knew, he can in no way cancel this claim 
by the apparent willingness to be treated as a slave or a mere 
object in my world. The duty follows from the twofold fact that 
he is a person confronting me and that I have the capacity to 
recognize him and act toward him accordingly. Although his 
existence is hypothetical in the sense that it is not necessary, my 
duty toward him is not hypothetical. Or, insofar as it is hypo- 
thetical, it presumes only the fact of his existence. But so, too, in 
the case of my autonomously grounded duties. If I did not exist 
| could have no duties at all. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Experience of God. H.D. Lewis. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Company [1959]. 301 
pp. (The Muirhead Library of Philosophy.) $5.25. 


Professor Lewis seeks to commend a Christianity that is onto- 
logically bold and uncompromising. He rejects all attempts to 
analyze Christian discourse as the setting forth of moral programs 
and policies, as a concealed evaluative language. First and fore- 
most that discourse must be judged as a true or false account of 
what is the case (p. 23). If we are to ‘‘believe in,’’ we must first 
‘*believe that’’ (33) ; and knowledge of God through ‘‘encounter’’ 
with him must rest on a foundation of knowledge about him (51). 
Lewis will not allow us to take that tempting escape-route from the 
difficulties of meaning and verification, namely to say that of course 
religious language is sui generis, has its own kind of logic and its 
own criteria of adequacy and inadequacy (34). 

To Lewis, the only religiously acceptable God is a transcendent 
God. But is it not just in the expression of transcendence that 
religious language collapses most surely into meaninglessness? 
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Surely transcendence can be explicated only in terms of the Cause 
behind causes, the Unconditioned behind the conditioned ... , in 
the vocabulary, that is, of the thoroughly discredited classical argu- 
ments for God’s existence. Lewis does not dispute the force of 
recent criticisms of these arguments. But that need not mean the 
elimination of transcendence. The mistake has been in formulating 
(or rather, attempting to formulate) arguments in the strict sense 
out of the non-argumentative movements of thought that are their 
source and inspiration (41). There are moments of human ex- 
perience where the finite is felt to point to the Infinite and the 
Wholly Other. To be aware of the incompleteness of all explana- 
tions, or of the infinity of space and time may be to have one’s mind 
earried on to the notion of a mysterious completion, a form of 
‘‘supra-rational unity’’ (e.g., 40, 42, 43, 47, 58). These occasions 
need not be so explicitly philosophical (81). What is essential to 
them is that they reveal both the fragmentariness or iricompleteness 
of some fundamental aspect of the known world, and at the same 
time yield an insight into the presence of a complementary and 
transcending completeness. ‘‘Insight’’ is Lewis’ word. It is the 
‘‘insight’’ which the arguments for God have tried to anatomize 
into processes of formal reasoning, at the cost of misconstruing its 
original nature, and replacing the unanalyzable insight by some 
discursive (and logically unsound) near-equivalent. Yet the log- 
ical unsoundness need not disturb the religious person’s confidence 
in the original insight. For this is sui generis: the religious experi- 
ence that is or should be the ultimate appeal in apologetics. 

That same religious experience provides also the touchstone 
(within religion) by which can be assessed the worth of all its 
professions and practices. Professor Lewis devotes a substantial 
part of the book to a careful discussion of a great many of these 
ramifications ; the use and abuse of dogma; worship versus idolatry ; 
the proper and improper relations between religion and ethics, 
between religion and art; the extent to which Humanists are or 
are not entitled to use the language and attitudes of religion. Each 
of these subjects (and many more) are treated with a robust com- 
mon sense and moral seriousness ; and the temper of mind displayed 
throughout the book could be summed up in Lewis’ own words—an 
“‘alert and wondering awareness’’ (159). 

With by far the greater part of Our Experience of God I have 
no quarrel; rather praise for its wholesome sanity. What seems 
challengeable is the fundamental thesis concerning transcendence, 
the ‘‘insight’’ in which it is disclosed and discloses itself. In one 
way Lewis escapes the logical-analytie objections to the old argu- 
ments—by denying that the insight which they try to express ought 
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to be in argument form at all. But expressions like ‘‘movement 
of thought,’’ ‘‘elusive insight,’’ ‘‘experience,’’ themselves stand in 
need of more analysis than Lewis provides. To speak of ‘‘insight’’ 
in particular is to be carried by language alone over the very dis- 
eussable issue whether these alleged experiences of transcendence 
are cognitive or non-cognitive, veridical or delusory. We should 
like a careful assessment of the risks of delusion, and the criteria 
(if any can be found) by which delusion could be distinguished 
from veridical insight. If these are improper demands to make, 
we should want to be told why they are improper. 

If I were tentatively to accept Lewis’ approach as the founda- 
tion of a religious view of the world, I should be haunted by the 
thought that I might be radically misinterpreting my experiences 
of limit and mystery; perhaps fashioning in imagination alone a 
realm beyond the boundaries of the sayable and the thinkable, 
where all that is incomplete receives its completion, and all suspen- 
sions, all tension, are resolved. Where all is elusive, supra-rational, 
how could I tell? 

There is a great gulf fixed between the indubitable human 
experience that may be summed up ‘‘To me it is as if there were 
such a divine foeus’’; and on the other hand the confident claim 
that a transcendent God exists—without any ‘‘as if.’’ It is because 
of this gulf that the most sympathetic agnostic is bewildered to read 
a sentence like the following: ‘‘at the very heart of religion lies this 
quite unique notion of something of which we cannot conceive at all 
without seeing at the same time that it must be’’ (44). 


Ronaup W. Hepsurn 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


Plotini Opera, Tomus II, Enneades IV-V. Ediderunt Paul Henry 
et Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer. Plotiniana Arabica ad codicum 
fidem Anglice vertit Geoffrey Lewis. (Museum Lessianum, 
Series Philosophica XXXIV.) Paris & Brussels: Desclée De 
Brouwer et C* & L’Edition Universelle, 1959. liv, 503 pp. 


This is the second volume of the monumental critical edition of 
Plotinus by Henry and Schwyzer of which the first volume ap- 
peared in 1951 (see this JourNau, Vol. LI, 1954, pp. 74-75). The 
new volume, which covers the fourth and fifth Enneads, deserves the 
same praise as the first, and in some ways it even surpasses it. Also 
in this volume, the principle has been to establish the text on the 
basis of the consensus of the manuscripts, and to discard the con- 
jectures of previous editors as much as possible. Where the text is 
difficult, the editors have punctuated it most carefully, and at times 
helped the reader with a terse explanatory note. 
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In editing the fourth and fifth Enneads, the editors had to face 
new problems not encountered in the first volume, and hence this 
volume has a long and substantial preface of its own. There is 
the curious case of the short book IV 1, which appears twice in the 
manuscripts, although with slight variants, thus doubling the manu- 
script basis for this particular text. More important, there is the 
indirect tradition for certain passages in Porphyry and Cyril, and 
especially in Eusebius, who in one instance preserves several pages 
of Plotinian text that have disappeared from all manuscripts of 
Plotinus (Enn. IV, Book 7, chapter 8) and who broadens the manu- 
script basis for those passages which he has in common with the 
Plotinus manuscripts. The editors call due attention to the famous 
scholion to IV 4, 29, in which an edition of Plotinus by Eustochius 
(prior to that of Porphyry) is mentioned. The editors are less 
emphatic than they had been on previous occasions in linking the 
passage preserved by Eusebius with the Eustochius edition (p. x), 
but rightly emphasize the contribution made by Eusebius’ quota- 
tions to the text of Plotinus, especially in IV 7 and V 1. On the 
basis of these passages, they have even modified in some points their 
previous judgment on the relationships and relative value of the 
various manuscripts. Especially significant is the depreciation of 
codex Laurentianus A, which had been used by Marsilio Ficino for 
his Latin translation and had traditionally received a preferential 
treatment fram all previous editors (p. xvii). An even greater 
contribution of the editors in this volume, which distinguishes it 
from all previous editions of Plotinus, is the use made of the Arabic 
tradition for the text of Plotinus. It had been known for a long 
time that the so-called Theology of Aristotle was actually based on 
Plotinus. This text, which circulated widely in Arabic, was not 
known to the West during the Middle Ages (although this is often 
claimed), but. was published in Latin during the sixteenth century. 
It now appears that there are two variant versions of the Theology 
of Aristotle, one represented by the Latin version and three Arabic 
mss., and another represented by ten Arabic mss. (pp. xxvii—xxxi). 
It is the latter version which is closer to the text of Plotinus, and 
which has here been used for the text. Mr. Geoffrey Lewis, who is 
preparing the critical edition of the Arabic text of the Theology of 
Aristotle, has prepared for this edition an English version, and this 
English version has been printed not in the original sequence of the 
Arabic text, but in the order of the Plotinian texts to which the 
passages correspond, and has been arranged to face the Greek text 
of Plotinus on opposite pages. The Arabic text also supplies some 
summaries which the editors quite plausibly identify with the sum- 
maries (kephalaia) which Porphyry is known to have written for 
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Plotinus’ Enneads, and they are suitably cited in the apparatus of 
Ennead IV 4. The editors also use, besides the Theology of Aris- 
totle, two other Arabic texts derived from Plotinus, the so-called 
Epistola de scientia divina, discovered by Paul Kraus, and the 
so-called Dicta sapientis Graeci, discovered by Franz Rosenthal. 
The relevant passages from these Arabic texts are also given in 
English on facing pages, and thus large sections of the fourth and 
fifth Enneads (IV 3-5; 7-9; V 1-6; 8-9) are supplied with a 
parallel English text derived from the Arabic. In this English 
text, different characters are used to indicate where the Arabic text 
corresponds verbatim to the Greek text of Plotinus, and where it 
departs from it. The preface tells us (pp. xxxiv-xxxvi) that the 
Arabic text furnishes some emendations and confirms in many 
instances the text of the Greek manuscripts where the latter had 
been questioned by modern editors. Moreover, the obvious impor- 
tance of these texts for the transmission and influence of Plotinus is 
rightly emphasized. The editors suggest that the Arabic Plotinus, 
and especially the Theology of Aristotle, may be directly linked 
with Porphyry, whose name actually appears in the prologue ; they 
abandon a previous view, according to which the Arabic Plotinus 
depended on the lost scholia of Amelios (p. xxxv). The text of the 
fifth Ennead is followed by several appendices: the Arabic passages 
derived from the sixth Ennead, with their corresponding Greek text 
(pp. 430-476) ; the Arabic passages not closely related to any spe- 
cifie text of Plotinus (pp. 477-485) ; and the prologue of the Theol- 
ogy of Aristotle (pp. 486-488). From the last text it appears that 
the Arabic translator treats his text as a supplement to Aristotle’s 
Physics and Metaphysics, and thus the traditional attribution of the 
work to Aristotle, in spite of its Plotinian content, becomes under- 
standable. At the end, there are concordances between the Greek 
text of Plotinus and the Arabic texts used. 

The editors, with the help of the Arabist, Mr. G. Lewis, and 
with the assistance of some other scholars who have helped with the 
collation of the mss. (p. xxxvi), have accomplished a task that is 
laborious as well as important. They have made a lasting contribu- 
tion to Plotinus scholarship, and have supplied us with an edition 
which supersedes all its predecessors. This text lays the foundation 
on which all future study of Plotinus should be based. We hope 
and wish that the work will be completed before long by a final 
third volume that will contain the important sixth Ennead. 


Paut Oskar KRISTELLER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Philosophy of Plotinus. Emme Bréxrer. Translated by 
Joseph Thomas. The University of Chicago Press [1958]. vii, 
205 pp. $4.50. 


After a long period of comparative neglect, Plotinus and his 
philosophy have attracted a good deal of interest during the last 
few decades, as may be seen from the great number of editions, 
translations and studies that have appeared. In this large litera- 
ture, Bréhier’s little book, La philosophie de Plotin, which was first 
published in 1928 and reprinted several times afterwards, occupies 
a very distinguished place. Bréhier was not only one of the leading 
authorities on the history of philosophy, and especially on ancient 
philosophy, in his generation, but also a close student of Plotinus, 
of whose difficult writings he published one of the best critical 
editions and an excellent French translation. His monograph, 
written while he was at work on his edition, represents in this re- 
viewer’s opinion by far the best short study of, and introduction to, 
the philosophy of Plotinus. It gives all essential information on 
his life, writings, sources, and method, and an adequate summary 
of his chief philosophical doctrines: The Procession (of being), the 
soul, intelligence, and the one (the chapter on the sensible world 
and on matter, lacking in the edition of 1928, was added in the later 
French editions as an appendix, and the footnote on p. 1 of this 
English translation is hence a bit misleading). Yet Bréhier is not 
merely giving a factual description of unrelated philosophical opin- 
ions, as it so often happens in monographs on individual philos- 
ophers, but makes the attempt to understand the thought of Plotinus 
from acenter. This center, according to Bréhier, is the contempla- 
tive life in its various aspects and phases, and the analysis of 
Plotinus’ ontology and metaphysics is rightly subordinated to the 
concern for the contemplative life. In the conclusion, Bréhier 
emphasizes the important position Plotinus occupies in the history 
of Western philosophy, and characterizes his general view as re- 
ligious rationalism. One may regret the unavoidable omission of 
many interesting ideas, or take exception to details of interpreta- 
tion, or to Bréhier’s attempt to link Plotinus with Indian thought. 
Yet this is undoubtedly an excellent book, and has not lost any of its 
significance in the more than thirty years since its first publication. 
An edition of this work in English is hence to be welcomed. There 
are several good books on Plotinus in English, to be sure, but none 
of them is comparable to Bréhier’s in size, scope, or perspective. 
The student and the interested layman will thus be able to read 
Bréhier’s work in English. Mr. Thomas’ translation is fluent and 
readable, and, if I may judge from some samples, most accurate ; 
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and it was apparently approved by the distinguished author before 
his recent death. The author also added to the American edition a 
few valuable footnotes, and a useful bibliography (in which Fag- 
gin’s Italian translation and Marién’s bibliography of Plotinus 
might have found a place). An index of names and subjects 
facilitates the reference use of the volume. 


Paut Oskak KRISTELLER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Irvine M. Cort, University of Michigan 


Widely acclaimed in its first edition, this text has been 
reorganized for greater clarity, coverage, and coherence. 
New features: ethical issues sharply distinguished from 
linguistic analysis; compact discussions of existential im- 
port, performative utterance, operational definitions, and 
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The role played by belief, knowledge, and opinion in the 
development of variant philosophical views forms the uni- 
fying theme of this introductory text. An early examina- 
tion of simple logic equips the student to evaluate the 
alternative arguments he encounters later. The text is 
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The intensive debate that has been raging in value-theory and 
moral philosophy since the turn of the century is here inter- 
preted as a contest in which the most fundamental and vital 
issues of our modern, Western culture are at stake. Dr. Adams 
argues that the distinctively modern mind is naturalistic—that 
the categories of scientific thought are taken to be the categories 
of reality. One of the major challenges to this world-view, he 
contends, is the apparent ontological significance of value- 
language in general and of moral discourse in particular. He 
sees the classical naturalistic, emotive and “good-reasons” posi- 
tions in value-theory and the philosophy of ethics as ways of 
defending metaphysical naturalism, which is the underlying 
framework of modern thought. 


Employing the approach and the techniques of linguistic 
analysis, the author subjects all of these major forms of ethical 
naturalism to an extended and critical examination. A dis- 
tinctive theory of objective value emerges. It is argued that 
there are some valid practical arguments with only factual 
premises and an imperative conclusion and that their “validity” 


is grounded in an objective value-requiredness as a categorial 
feature of reality. 


A truly novel feature of the book is the author’s epistemo- 
logical theory which supports the above thesis. By analysis of 
the ways in which we talk about affective-conative experiences, 
he concludes that what is meant by value-discourse is to be 
located in the semantic content of such experiences in much the 
same way as the meaning of ordinary descriptive language is 
to be found in sensory perception. Furthermore, he contends 


that such experiences may yield objective value-knowledge or 
wisdom. 


In a concluding chapter, Dr. Adams explores some of the 


implications of his conclusions for the nature of change, causal- 
ity and explanation. $6.00 
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